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THE ART UNION. 



COMMUNICATIONS. 



Under this heading will be published communications relative to art 
matters. In each case, the name and address of the writer must accom- 
pany the contribution, though not necessarily for publication. 



A LETTER FROM THE FAR WEST. 

HERE is an extract from a letter from a Colorado 
mining camp, which we feel disposed to print. In the 
first place, it is pleasant to feel that our efforts on behalf of 
American art are appreciated, and that our art is not alto- 
lost sight of, even in the remote fastnesses of our great 
country. If those who have written us somewhat similar 
letters, expressing appreciation of our journal and approval 
of its course in certain directions, will just take the hint 
and reinforce their words in the practical manner of our 
Colorado friend, we shall soon be able to give them a better 
journal than we publish at present, and this letter will not 
have been published in vain. 

Aspen, Colorado, May 7, 1884. 
To the Secretary ofTaz Art Union : — Sir : 

The copies of the American Art Union sent to Mr 

attracted my attention the other day, and upon looking over them and the 
superb etching by Mr. Shirlaw, I was greatly pleased, and at once con- 
cluded to add my mite to the success of such meritorious efforts. Your 
exposition of the frauds of unscrupulous dealers in pictures meets with my 
hearty approbation. It is time that the buyers of pictures should be put 
on their guard and that genuine American art should be brought to the 
front. By a united effort on the part of the best artists, home art will 
soon enjoy the respect and success it merits. Aspen is a small mining 
camp, yet there are a few persons here who are sufficiently cultured in 
art to appreciate the true value of your journal, and I send you herewith 
seven subscriptions for 1884. I expect to send you at least four or five 
more names in a few days." 



photographs, and statues of marble and other stone," and to 
continue the duty upon etchings, engravings, lithographs, 
statuary of bronze and other metals, terra cotta, ivory and 
plaster, and many other artistic productions. — W. 



A NEWSPAPER STATEMENT CORRECTED. 

To the Editor of The Art Union: — Sir: 

THE justice that is sure to come, sooner or later, from 
a clear understanding of both sides of a vexed ques- 
tion is greatly retarded by the persistent misstatement of 
facts, the partisan reasoning that follows upon such false 
premises, and the wholesale abuse of every one who pre- 
sumes to hold a contrary opinion. 

The Times of the 20th assailed the House for its action 
in refusing to abolish the duty upon foreign art works, and 
stated that " prior to the imposition of the 30 per cent, 
duty all works of art were admitted free," and also, that the 
Belmont bill "simply provided that all works of art, whether 
ancient or modern, should be wholly exempt from duty." 
Both of these statements are incorrect, as immediately pre- 
ceding the 30 per cent, duty there had been duties of 10 
per cent., tariff 1790-1792; acts of i794-'9S> IO P er cent.; acts 
of 1 797-1800, 12^ per cent.; acts of 1804, 1807 and 1808, 
15 per cent.; acts of i8i2-'i3-'is-'i6, 30 per cent.; acts of 
i84i-'42, 20 per cent.; acts of 1812 and '46, paintings on 
glass, 30 per cent. — others free; act 1861-1883, 10 per cent.; 
and the Belmont bill proposed to remove the duty not from 
" all works of art," but only from "paintings, drawings and 



A CHANCE FOR LOYAL " PAHS-AMERICANS." 

To the Editor of The Art Union : — Sir : 

Mr. Kasson stated, in the debate upon the art bill, on May 
20th, — in reference to the duty laid upon works of foreigners while works 
produced by Americans abroad are admitted free — that the American, 
artists living in Europe " declare that they do not warit this distinction 
made between brother artists," hence the bill that was offered to place a 
duty of 10 per cent upon all alike. 

But as the discriminating duty of 30 per cent, has actually been re- 
tained, let the American artists abroad show their sincerity by .not taking 
out a consul's certificate for the works they send home, and let them pay 
the same duty of 30 per cent, that their foreign neighbors pay. Such a 
course would necessarily satisfy our foreign friends. 

A Resident Artist. 



A FEW WORDS WITH MR. PRANG. 

To the Editor of The Art Union : — Sir : 

I wish to offer a few words in reply to Mr. Prang. That gentleman 
does, in his dealings with artists, lay a proper value upon "individuality," 
and is willing to pay for it. But the great majority of purchasers do not. 
They look at two pictures of equal size and nearly equal merit and select 
the cheaper one or prefer that which has the foreign name. This is not 
guess work, it is a fact. An extensive dealer, who had bought many 
American pictures, some five years ago began to visit Europe and bring 
back foreign — Belgian and German — works. He said they were not bet- 
ter than American pictures, probably not so good on the whole, but they 
were cheaper ; he therefore could make more on them. 

I agree with Mr. Prang in reprobating the protective policy. It should 
be swept away, and all men be placed upon an equal footing. But mean- 
while we artists should not alone be sacrificed for the good of the country. 
If a change be made in the Art Tariff let it be in the direction of a spe- 
cific duty ; and later, let that duty be reduced step by step when other 
duties are. — L. 



A LETTER .FROM MR. SLACK. 

Just as we go to press, Mr. Perry, Secretary of the Art 
Union, has received a letter from Mr. Slack, of Boston, in 
which he refers to the letter published in The Sun (reprint- 
ed on page 111) as a "private letter unauthorizedly copied 
in part ; * * * I did not discriminate in my language 
as I should, had I dreamed anybody was to print what I 
wrote." 



Americans artists and friends of art will regret the financial misfor- 
tunes which have overtaken Mr. George I. Seney, one of the most liberal 
patrons of the Fine Arts in our midst. Mr. Seney made a large collec- 
tion of paintings, representing many of the best foreign and American 
masters, and through his generosity in loaning selections from them for 
various exhibitions, the contents of his gallery had come to be pretty well 
known and appreciated by lovers of art. Several days ago, Mr. Seney 
executed a bill of sale of all these pictures to the Metropolitan National 
Bank, for $350,000, and later a bill of sale for the same pictures and for 
the same amount was filed from the Metropolitan Bank to Frederick D. 
Tappan, Jacob D. Vermilye, George S. Coe, George G. Williams, Wash- 
ington E. Hall, and Edward W. Perkins, Jr. 



